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LETTERS ON IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

BY A CORNISH MAN. 
Continued frontpage 155. 

LETTER III. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ULSTER JOTTENAI, OF AECHJEOLOOT. 

Sik, — I do not know whether it has ever occurred to yourself or any of your correspondents to 
take a large collection of Irish stone implements, (including all sorts of things composed of flint, 
basalt, and other denominations of stone,) and group them into classes and varieties ; and then to 
collate them with each other, and with iron and bronze articles found in Ireland ; and thus, not 
only compare form with form, but ascertain the law or custom which determined the forms, and the 
abstract number of them. "Were this done carefully, we should have developed the types under 
which every individual object might be placed, like shells in a museum. Such a systematic arrange- 
ment, composed of one specimen of each class, with a few others representing varieties belonging 
to each class, &c, would, in a scientific point of view, be extremely valuable. 

I had great hopes that this work, or one similar to it, would have been ere now realised by some 
Irish or British antiquary, — not himself a collector, — for this reason, that the collector, looking 
more to the number of specimens, than their intrinsic worth as scientific specimens in a series, will 
convert accidental differences (analogous to difference of age, &c, in shells, plumage in birds at va- 
rious stages of development, and so forth) into distinctions where none were intended by the people 
who made the articles originally. To make a proper classification of stone objects found in Ireland, 
the person who essays to do it must have both an artistic and a mechanical eye, to enable him to 
detect the rules which guided the manufacturer of the article. Having discovered the rule, then 
comes the question of the specific use to which the thing made was intended to he applied, or to 
which it is probable it might have been applied, if something else more applicable for that purpose 
is not found in the collection. 

I have not yet seen such a series completed, but I have seen some attempts at it ; and thoxigh not 
all that a scientific man would wish, yet it is quite manifest from the attempts made at such classi- 
fications, that the actual number of specific objects in the largest collections of Irish stone articles — 
take, for example, Mr. Bell's collection, exhibited at Belfast, and that of the Boyal Irish Academy 
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in Dublin — is extremely small, though, to an ethnologist of great interest. Not that they indicate 
progress or development of the arts generally in Ireland, amongst the people who fabricated these 
things, but that they supply evidence that, on the whole, the arts were falling off, the supply of 
metallic iron and bronze failing, and the art of substituting flint and stone for them advancing. 
Thus, I would infer that a people had fled or emigrated to Ireland from the continent of Europe, 
(or perhaps from Africa, as the typical forma are more African than European,) rather than that a 
naked and untaught man had set to work in Ireland to manufacture bearded arrows, and stone 
hammers and axes, with holes or eyes in them, accidental counterparts of iron arrows and hammers ; 
as well as lozenge-shaped spear or javelin heads of ground flint, of the identical shape of a class of 
spear-heads which, by their indented and engraved ornaments, prove to demonstration that the 
bronze belonged to a people using steel tools, and which though made of bronze, apparently very 
impure, come down (in the language of the Danish antiquaries) " late into the Iron Period !" 

It strikes me that, whether we accept the Biblical account of the descent of mankind from the 
individuals saved in the Ark, or adopt the theory of Agassiz that there were several distinct loci 
of creation on the surface of the globe, we must, from the evidence supplied by the stone articles 
found in Ireland, deny altogether the theory of progressive development in that country of the arts 
generally ; though admitting the fact that some of the ancient Irish, like the modern ones, had their 
wits about them when they substituted flint and stone for iron and bronze, when these metals be- 
came dear or scarce, or when it was more economical to use the one than the other. 

A few years since, when I made a tour in Ireland, I found the poor people using potatoes stuck 
as weights upon skewers, to serve as bobbins employed in twine spinning ; and I was told that it 
was no uncommon thing to see candles stuck in potatoes instead of sconces, in the windows of 
Dublin, on the occasion -of general illuminations; but surely, if those potatoes so applied had pos- 
sessed durability, and remained to our time in the places they were thrown away, and were now 
discovered, they would furnish no proof that the oldest distaff weights in Ireland were potatoes, nor 
that a slice of potato was the original type of a candlestick in that country ! The fact is, that 
spindle-stones were in use in Ireland, as such, before potatoes, candlesticks, or illumination-sconces 
existed there ; and so in like manner were arrow-heads of iron, before these beautiful and exact 
imitations of them in flint were manufactured in that country. These arrow-heads were, beyond 
doubt, intended for use ; and, whether well or ill made, and no matter how rudely or imperfectly 
their typical forms are developed, they indicate no more, as bearing upon the question of general pro- 
gress of the arts in Ireland, than the chips of flint picked up on the site of the battle of Marathon 
prove the low state of the arts amongst the Persians at that time, or the fragments of gun-flints 
found on the site of "Waterloo prove that the English, French, Belgians and Prussians, who fought 
that battle, were a pack of savages and entirely destitute of material progress in the arts. 

I confess, the more I look into the Danish theory of " development," either in Denmark or any 
other European country, the less am I disposed to adopt it. The higher forms of their flint objects, 
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— their daggers for example, — appear to my eye to be copied from bronze implements, and their ham- 
mers, properly so called, copied from iron hammers. In metal, things shaped like them would have 
been serviceable as tools and weapons; but, made in stone, they are only patterns to make iron ham- 
mers after, or they were intended to be used as typical hammers, and, as such, possibly presented as 
votive offerings to Thor, the God of the Hammer. In cases where the hammer represents a canoe, 
it might indicate either that the person offering it had been saved at sea, or that he was a fisher- 
man, or that he gave it to a deity under whose protection it was believed mariners were especially 
placed. This is all rational enough ; but it is absurd to admit for one moment that a hammer which 
never could give more than one blow without breaking in two, could have been originally designed 
to be used at all as a real hammer, and as such be considered as evidence of material progress 
through a series of " stone and metal Periods." 

The same reasoning will apply to the stone hammers found in Ireland ; most of them that I have 
seen, from the great size of the eye, being evidently patterns, or typical forms of hammers, and not 
working tools. There are, however, several exceptions; where the eye is small as compared with the 
stone head. One of these, which I believe was found at or near Killyleagh, county of Down, is 
said to be very similar to a species of stone hammer used commonly in India for driving wooden 
pegs into the ground, for fastening tent ropes and tethering animals. The other kind, with a 
very short head, and beautifully formed and polished convex faces, is apparently a goldsmith's 
spreading- hammer; and, as such, supplies evidence that hammers of this kind, though made of por- 
phyry, do not belong to the stone period of the northern antiquaries at all, but must be placed chro- 
nologically on the same shelf with articles made of thin laminae of gold, composed of stone and metal. 

The late accomplished archaeologist, Mr. Kemble, denied Mr. Worsaae's application of the Danish 
theory to Danish implements. My object is to deny its application in Ireland also ; and I feel assured 
that when we shall have fully developed a sufficient quantity and variety of facts bearing upon the 
pre-historic annals of Europe, we shall find the evidence everywhere the same in favour of emi- 
gration from other places, and of a falling off in the industrial arts consequent upon that emigration, 
whether it was to the extreme north or west, or to the midland districts. The traditions of Spain, 
relating to Tubal Cain, appear to be connected somehow with another tradition, probably true, that 
it is to Spain we are to look for the development of the arts of working in iron and brass — and if 
so, probably in silver, gold, &c. Whether this be so or not, it is time that the attention of Euro- 
pean archaeologists should be directed to the pre-historic annals of that country, as bearing upon 
those of other parts of Europe where the facts discovered appear to indicate a falling off from a 
higher to a lower state of civilization, such as we observe in our own time amongst emigrants cut 
off from intercourse with their parent stocks In Europe and Asia. — Tours, &c, Trevelyan. 



